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856 Geographical Literature and Maps 

Au Tchad. Trois Ans chez les Senoussistes, les Ouaddalens et les Kirdis. (2nd 
Edition). By Capitaine Cornet. 325 pp. and 26 photo-engravings. Plon- 
Nourrit & Co., Paris, 1910. Frs. 4. 

Captain Cornet has been one of the foremost of the French military pioneers 
in the region of Lake Chad among the fanatical followers of Islam. He has 
had a very prominent part in the difficult task of establishing the French regime 
among these peoples, a work that is now practically concluded; and we may 
now expect the beginnings of some progress there along modern lines. With 
security for the people, the abolition of the slave chase and the development of 
agriculture and stock raising, there is promise of better times for these natives 
of the Central Sudan, whether France profits much or little by the transforma- 
tion. 

This book includes the simple diary of Capt. Cornet, written in his tent after 
the day's events, which were sometimes particularly stirring. He tells of his 
hunting adventures, his combats, his perilous journeys, the chiefs he met and 
he sketches the Sudanese, giving graphic descriptions of their ways of life, their 
ideas, the motives that actuate them, their industries and trade. On the whole, 
the book gives us a good idea of what he saw and learned and concluded about 
an almost unknown part of the world during the three years that he was in the 
front of French activity there. 

ASIA 

Fifty Vears of New Japan. (Kaikoku Gojunen Shi.) Compiled by Count 
Shigenobu Okuma. English version edited by Marcus B. Huish. Two 
Volumes. Vol. 1: xi and 646 pp.; Vol. 11: viii and 616 pp., 5 Appendixes, 
Map, and Index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1909. $7.50. 
The book is a record of the fifty years subsequent to the opening of Japan to 
foreign intercourse, and in this English edition the information is carried as 
near to date as public statistics allow. The foremost contemporary authorities 
of Japan have combined to write each, on the departments of their particular 
activity and experience, and, as in order to better understand the present, it has 
in most chapters been necessary briefly to trace the conditions of the past, this 
narrative of New Japan is, at the same time, a resume of the whole history of 
Japan from the earliest times to the present day. Those who still cling to the 
opinion that the "Europeanization" of Japan is in reality nothing but a super- 
ficial veneer underneath which the radically different character of the people is 
concealed, will have to readjust their judgment after having read this book. It 
is not because the combined efforts of the distinguished authors — all of them 
enthusiastic believers in the New Japan, and most of them devoted ministers of 
the new Gospel to their people — have been successfully enlisted to convince the 
white reader of the possibilities of his yellow brethren. Anybody endowed 
with the gift of rhetoric may persuade others to share his belief; but the very 
way in which this record of Japan, the old and the new, or rather the old in the 
new, appeals to the western mind is in itself a proof that "the scion belonged to 
a genus allied to the stock," or the tree could not have borne such fruit. In 
fact, if we did not see the Japanese names, there is no word, no phrase, no 
shade of thinking in the whole book that might lead the reader to suspect that 
it was not an Englishman, or German, or American, or any other descendant of 
Old-World civilization that was speaking to him through the pages of the book. 
No doubt one of the contributors is right in saying that the intellectual progress 



